THE    GREAT    TUDORS
Lyly's slavish adherence in theme, in treatment, and verbal
artifice to the Italian pastoral convention of the Cinquecento.
Lyly never travelled in Italy and the bead-roll of Italian
translators (Painter, Fenton, Fortescue, Smythe, Wolfe,
Turbeville, Geoffrey Whitney, and others) was lengthy
enough to furnish him with a complete literature. His
theories about love, learning, education, morals, and
philosophy were ready-made to his hand. His " Questions
and quirks of Love " were hardly even a modification of the
" Qjuestioni d'Amore " rhetorically provided by Castiglione,
Tasso, Boccaccio, Bembo, Ariosto, Boiardo, Straparola and
their school, who in the moral treatise and novella set the
high cultural fashion not only for Italy but for the upper
classes of European society. Violet Jeffery's analysis
reveals that Lyly inherited, not merely a courtly art of
writing but its minutiae. Such pretty problems as " what
sort of love would you choose? Is beauty, wit, or virtue
to be preferred? Should the perfect courtier excel in arms
or letters? Which is the best or worst, the fair fool, the
witty wanton, or the crooked saint? Is love good or evil? "
are provided for the author of Euphues, both question and
answer, in Lando's Quesiti Amorosi (1552), who in his turn
manufactured them from the mediaeval Courts of Love.
Lyly's introspective response to Shakespeare's careless
warble, " What is love? " was elaborately documented for
him by a host of Englished foreigners faithfully marching to
the discipline of a fixed literary tradition. Lyly, like Florio,
" ransacked Italian gardens to adorn English orchards,"
and his stock was delivered by English middlemen. Both in
love and in manners he was acting as an interpreter of
continental good breeding. He became a best-seller simply
as an ambassador of the fashionable code. Even the tirades
against Italian vices echo one of the conventional points
scored by the Italians themselves.
As the " novel,35 so the plays. The plot of Gallathea is the
sacrifice of a virgin to appease a god, and Lyly has adopted
the same variations as Ariosto in his divergences from the
classical legend of Andromeda. The girl who falls in love
with her friend believing her a man was a well-worn theme
of Italian Renaissance comedy. The punishment of dis-
dain by metamorphosis occurs among other sources in
Boccaccio's Filocolo. The pastoral court-masque was not
only introduced by the Italians, but acted by them on its
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